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THE PARENT. 


The first requirement for the successful administration of an 
institution is confidence. How can confidence be secured? 

The person most interested and most critical is the mother of the 
child, or ward, of the institution. When she sees the number of others 
under care, her first feeling is that they are all worse than her child. 
She fears that his morals will be corrupted, no matter how bad he may 
be; that he will be roughly treated, no matter how strong he may be; 
that his intelligence will be degraded, no matter how deficient he may 
be. She is appalled by the number there are, by their looks and by 
their actions. How can she be given confidence? 

Of course, we may assure her that moral habits are carefully 
watched ; that profanity is forbidden; that children of congenial tem- 
perament live in the same cottage; that such children are seldom 
deliberately rough; that frequently such a child as hers needs the 
inspiration of being a leader because he has already been forced to 
form the habit of considering himself behind, and that he will there- 
fore do better with children not as bright as he rather than with 
those who are always ahead of him. But even such assurance is 
only partially convincing. 
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A most successful step in the securing of confidence was taken 
when mothers, and indeed all relatives, were asked if they did not want 
to have their own child take them about the institution. The old custom 
had been to have the parents wait in the reception rooms until the 
child came, and then have them visit there. For more than ten years, 
however, we have been having the children take their relatives to visit 
the institution, and the results have been fine. 

At first we were fearful that they would find things not going as 
they should, and in some cases they did, but as the parents went about 
more and more freely we discovered that they are even more con- 
siderate than other visitors and would often excuse things of which 
we disapprove, saying “Such a thing might occur in my own home.” 

They are always given a courteous hearing if they find anything 
wrong, and we try never to permit them to feel that they are fault- 
finding, but rather that they are helping us to make our (theirs and 
ours) institution better. 

When Johnny or Maurice or Isidore takes his folks “wherever he 
pleases” they know that there is nothing to hide. When he comes to 
a locked door and says “that is a clothes room,” the folks know he is 
speaking the truth and don’t think that maybe something terrible is 
hidden behind every locked door. 

Besides giving confidence, it is a great source of comfort to the 
members of a family to have the child say “this is my bed” or “this 
is my place at the table,” and to have him introduce his attendant or 
supervisor. Even greater is the satisfaction when the child introduces 
parent and teacher, and then shows the parent the piece of work the 
teacher has taught him to do. 

There is another side to this, too. It is a real source of inspira- 
tion to the good employe to have the child bring its relative to see 
what he or she is doing for the child. It gives both a chance to get 
closer to each other and to a better understanding of the child. It 
also acts as a spur to the poor employe (for some such do get into 
our service, try as hard as we may to avoid it), for they can never 
tell at what moment a child may appear with his parents. 


One thing that parents greatly fear is that their child will be 
cruelly or harshly treated. No explanation of precautions taken is as 
satisfactory as for the mother to see for herself the attitude of the 
child in the presence of those who care for or train it, and its friendli- 
ness with the other members of its group. 
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More than one mother’s fear that her child will be “just one of 
five hundred” is allayed when, as she follows him about the grounds, 
teacher, farmer, mechanic and officer reply to his greeting of “Hello, 
Mr. ” or “Miss ,»’ with an equally cheery “Hello, Sammy,” . 
thus by a word showing that in the minds of all of us he is an indi- 
vidual and not merely one of a mass, 

Encouraging parents and relatives to mingle freely with the 
children and the members of the staff and to question and talk with 
them, also helps to inspire that confidence so necessary to really 
successful administration. It is true that occasionally they meet a child 
who is a chronic complainer or who really has a temporary grievance, 
or an employe with a grouch, but these cases very quickly expose 
themselves and the great mass of cheerful children and helpful 
“grown-ups” dispel any bad effects. 

The rule of always being entirely frank as to the condition of a 
child also begets confidence. Many children are brought to us and 
the parents tell the story of false encouragement they have received. 
“He will outgrow it.” “It is nothing serious, there are a great many 
others just like this.” These and many similar things are said 
to anxious parents seeking the truth. It is a mistaken kindness to 
offer this sort of encouragement about a mentally deficient child. 
He is already three, five or ten years behind. At best he is handi- 
capped and even to keep up to three, five or ten years behind he must 
advance each year as fast as a normal child. To catch up, he must 
do more than a year’s work in a year, and so be exceptionally bright. 

Our rule is to make as thorough an examination as possible, and 
then to tell the facts, making such a prognosis as the facts and twenty- 
five years’ experience indicate. It is done kindly and considerately, 
of course, but we never gloss over the truth. The truth is often hard 
to believe, but in the end the parents are grateful. 

Sometimes a child is ill or an accident occurs. Here again frank- 
ness is the only right course. While there may be blame for the 
accident, we find that at such a time the parents themselves are most 
considerate, for they know how hard it is to avoid such in their own 
homes and how much more difficult it is in a little community of five 
hundred. 

In order to safeguard the child and the institution, we have printed 
forms showing an outline of the human figure, front and back, and 
whenever a child gets a cut or a bruise, a scratch or sore, it is marked 
on this card on the corresponding point on the figure, and a note is 
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made, giving the date, the cause and whether or not it was necessary 
to send the child to the hospital. The child will always call the parents’ 
attention to any such mark, and it adds greatly to their confidence when 
we produce the “marks card” showing just when and how it occurred. 
This also indicates to them that their child gets such close personal 
attention that such things are recorded and brought to the attention 
of the supervisor, the physician and the superintendent. 

Many parents worry if their child is reported in the hospital, but 
this changes to a feeling of comfort when they know that we will tell 
them all of the facts. If we say “he is in the hospital for a few days 
for observation,” they soon come to learn that this means exactly what 
it says, and that at the end of the observation period they will be told 
that he is all right and returned to his cottage, or that a diagnosis is 
made and his actual condition reported. 

We try to realize that, from the standpoint of the mother, every 
facility, every person and every bit of experience we have has been 
acquired for the purpose of giving the best we know to her child. 
Therefore, no matter how insistent their questions, no matter how 
often the same sort of question is asked, our people endeavor to 
answer fully and patiently, making it a pleasure to reply as though 
the question had never been asked before. 

Developing confidence on the part of the relatives requires 
persistent consideration of all of the things mentioned above, but it is 
worth while from every point of view. Carrying it out develops in 
us a confidence in the relatives. We soon come to realize that they 
are not fault-finding, but encouraging; that they see and know the 
difficulties of caring for other people’s children. We come to believe 
in their fairness and justice. We look upon them as “of us,” helping 
in so far as they are able, to build up the best kind of a home and 
school for every child that comes within our influence. 

More and more children are sent to us through the parents of 
children who are here. They tell us that if there is someone in their 
city or State who is thinking of sending his child to us, to tell him 
to write to them, and no assurance is as convincing to a mother as that 
of another mother. 





It is now generally known that the effectiveness of a mental 
defective depends less, within certain limits, upon the grade of 
mental defect than upon the habits of doing that he has acquired. 

Pearce Bailey 
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Congenital Word Blindness—Some Analyses 
of Cases. 


By J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph. D. 
Director Psycho-Educational Clinic and Special Schools 


(Continued from the September issue) 


As already pointed out, our word-blind cases as a group did not 
present any significant visual or auditory sense defects. It is now 
important to determine whether they are deficient in visual and 
auditory imagery. The tests in the Binet scale which most nearly 
measure visual imagery or imagination are the ball and field and the 
design tests, while the immediate memory span tests for auditory 
stimuli come the closest to measuring the retentiveness of auditory 
imagery. 

On the basis of the ball-and-field test, the word-blind group 
scored perceptibly higher in visual imagination than the entire 
group of cases, when the scores in the corresponding intelligence 
ages are compared, except in age VII, where the number of cases is 
too small to be significant, as indicated by the per cent. of successes 
in Table 2: 


TABLE 2. 


Percentage of Successes in the Ball and Field Test. 
Intelligence Ages VII VII IX 
VIill-yr. XIl-yr. Vill-yr. XII-yr. VIII-yr. XII-yr. 
Standard Standard Standard Standard Standard Standard 
No! P.C.2 PLC. Mm Pk. 8 PA No. P.C. PC. 
Subnormals .... 185 19.9 1.0 172 35.9 4.6 80 68.7 16.2 
Word-blind .... 8 0.0 0.0 30 43.3 6.6 14 85.7 21.4 


1 Number of subjects given the test. ?Per cent. 


The superiority of the word-blind group is equally marked in the 
design test, except in age X, as shown by the percentage of suc- 
cesses in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3. 
Percentage of Successes in the Design Test. 
Intelligence Ages VIII IX Xx XI 
No. P.C. No. P.C. oe Fh... Ba PA. 


Subnormals .... 117 39.3 110 ~ 50. 60.7 36 72.2 
Word-blind 56.6 20 ~=2=55. 428 2 100. 


The word-blind likewise excel in the auditory digit memory 
span tests. They do better in eight of the comparisons and poorer 
in only four, as shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4. 


Percentage of Successes in the Digit Memory Span Tests 


[Intelligence Ages VII VIII 
Digits 5 4 Bk. 6 4 Bk. 5 


5 
Ne. P.C. No. P.C. No. P:C. No. P:C. Ne. PL. PL. 
y 5 


Subnormals 56.8 178 19.1 377 2 116 29.3 153 37.8 0 
Word-Blind 2 . 8 12.5 40 80. 8 37.5 43 39.3 
x 
Ne. PL. Ne. PC. 4+ Bk. 5 Bk. 
Digits 5 4 Bk. 5 Bk. No. PC. No. P.C. Neo. P.G 
Subnormals 
150 93.9 79 ; 38 15.7 142 
Word-Blind 
18 94.4 14 , 3 33.3 


1 Backward. 


It appears, therefore, that the word-blind subjects instead of 
being inferior are rather superior to the subjects in the subnormal 
group of the same intelligence age in logical memory, as measured by 
the immediate reproduction of a read passage (which was shown by 
the figures in Table 1), in concrete visual memory as determined by 
the memorizing and immediate reproduction of drawings, in con- 
crete visual imagination, as determined by the ability to comprehend 
or imagine the ball-and-field problem, and in immediate auditory 
memory span, as measured by the recall of digits. In other words, 
the tests do not reveal any peculiar defects in auditory or visual 
imagery, apart from possible defect in visual word imagery. 
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It has been held that the aphasias represent merely one of the 
intellectual disorders involving language (Adolph Meyer), and that 
they are accompanied by a lowering of the level of general intelli- 
gence (Wundt, Pierre Marie). On the other hand, many children 
subject to word-blindness have been reported to be normal in intelli- 
gence and even precocious (Hinshelwood). In practically all of 
such reported cases, the judgment as to the normality of the child’s 
intelligence was based on his school report or on general impressions 
of intelligence, and not on standardized tests. 


TABLE 5. 
Distribution of Intelligence Quotients. 
Dyslexia Visual Aphasia Both 
1.Q. Boys Girls Both Boys Girls Both Boys Girls 
ae eS us -- ss - oa 2 
61 and 65 a - 2 
66-69 ot ++ | er 6 
-— 2s 2 «ss 
75-7 2 19 6 23 
17 2 18 
12 1 ; 13 
6 6 
S se se oe 4 
2 1 ‘a 2 


In point of fact, our word-blind cases vary from an I. Q, of 54 
to 104. Ten, or 10.5 per cent. had an I. Q. below 70; 37, or 38.9 per 
cent., between 70 and 79; 33, or 34.7 per cent., between 80 and 89; 
and 15, or 15.7 per cent., between 90 and 1.04. (See Table 5.) 
12.6 per cent. were diagnosed as normal or almost normal (retarded) 
in intelligence, and 85 per cent. as subnormal (the diagnosis “being 
deferred in 2.1 per cent. of the cases). Only 5.2 per cent. were 
classed as feeble-minded, none of these grading lower than morons 
or potential morons, almost 39 per cent. were classed as backward 
and almost 41 per cent. as borderline (see Table 6). The only dif- 
ference of any consequence between the visual aphasia and dyslexia 
cases is the greater proportion of normals among the former. This 
may, of course, be merely an accidental difference in this group. 
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TABLE 6. 


Intelligence Diagnosis of 95 Word-Blind Cases. 


Dyslexia 


Girls 
No. P.C.2 


14.2 
28.5 
28.5 
14.2 


Both 
No. P.C.8 


3 38 
6 7.6 
32 40.9 
29 37.1 


Boys 
No. P.C.1 


4 56 
30 42.0 
28 39.2 


. 2 2 2 25 


- 30 42.0 


. 1 14 


-- $ 42 
1 14 


4 5.6 4 51 


1 Based on 71 boys. 
boys. ° Based on 2 girls. 


9 girls. * Based on 95 boys and girls, 


2 Based on 7 girls. 
® Based on 17 boys and girls. 


Visual Aphasia 


Boys Girls Both 
No. P.C.4 No. P.C.5 No. P.C.8 


2 13.3 2 117 
1 6.6 1 58 
4 26.6 ‘ 5 29.4 
6 39.9 7 41.1 


6.6 58 


3 Based on 78 boys and girls. 


T Based on 86 boys. 


Boys 


Both 
Girls 


Both 


No. P.C.7 No. P.C.8 No. P.C? 


4 46 
5 58 
34 39.4 
32 37.1 


5.8 


5 58 


* Based on 15 
® Based on 


1 111 
2 222 
3 33.3 
2 222 


S$ $2 
7 73 
37 38.8 
34 35.7 
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Although at least 85 per cent. of our cases were subnormal in 
general intelligence’ we are not justified in concluding that the per- 
centage of subnormality would be equally high in an unselected 
group of word-blind children. Most of the children examined in 
our clinic are selected because they are thought to be mentally de- 
fective, or because they rank among the most deficient pupils in 
school in general intelligence. Had we selected all the pupils in the 
schools who were conspicuously deficient in reading, it is possible 
that the ratio of those having normal intelligence might have been 
higher. At any rate, the statement that there is a lowering of the 
general intelligence in word-blind cases cannot be sweepingly ap- 
plied to all cases. 


Hinshelwood has drawn a distinction between word-blindness, 
dyslexia and alexia. Word-blindness represents a grave degree and 


dyslexia a slight degree of reading disability due to a focal lesion in 
the centers mentioned above in a brain which is normal or un- 
damaged in other areas, while alexia is applied to the condition in 
mental defectives who are suffering from a generalized brain defect. 
He holds that the symptoms of word-blindness or dyslexia must 
be “pure,” by which he means that there must be no other accom- 
panying symptoms of brain defects. We find no evidence whatever 
for any such distinction between word-blindness and dyslexia on the 
one hand, and alexia on the other hand. We have discovered no 
qualitative difference between word-blindness in a moron, in a border- 
liner, and in a normal. The differences found in word-blindness are 
like the differences found in general intelligence, they are differences 
in degree and not in kind. Intelligence varies from profound idiocy 
to genius, there are many grades or groups between these extremes, 
but no sharp lines of demarkation can be discovered between the 
groups. Word-blindness similarly varies continuously from a state 
of profound visual aphasia to a slight degree of dyslexia. Even- 
tually it may be possible to distinguish more groups of this disability 
than has yet been done, but there will be no gaps between the groups, 
and the nature of the fundamental reading disability will probably be 
the same whether or not the symptoms are “pure.” Fundamentally 


1 The percentage of subnormality was about the same for our speech defec- 
tives and delinquents, but 48.2% of the former and 19.9% of the latter were 
feeble-minded. The Problems Concerning a Psycho-Educational Clinic in a 
Large Municipality, Mental Hygiene, 1920, 103ff. 
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the differences between the groups will be quantitative, and not quali- 
tative. It would, of course, be meaningless to speak of an imbecile 
as subject to word-blindness, because the highest grade of imbecile 
merely approaches the bottom of the curve of capacity in reading. 
But our records clearly show that the highest grades of the feeble- 
minded (the so-called low-grade morons) are subject to the same 
kind of reading disability as pupils who are merely backward or 
normal in intelligence. Like the latter they do distinctly poorer work 
in reading (and often in spelling as well) than in many other school 
subjects.’ But no qualitative difference has been discovered between 
the reading disability of the word-blind mental defective and the 
word-blind backward or normal child. 

On the neurological side, parallel differences in the degree of 
imperfection or disability of the brain will probably be found. We 
cannot classify all brains into those which are generically defective or 
damaged and those which are generically sound save for lesions in one 
or two circumscribed areas. Between these theoretical extremes will 
be found many gradations. Different brains will show many degrees 
of soundness, perfection or defectiveness involving different areas. 
Various degrees of fineness in structural organization probably exist 
in many areas of the brain in most persons. The existence of mul- 
tiple imperfections would complicate and aggravate the word-blind- 
ness, but it would not produce a different kind of word-blindness. 
Reading disability is due to word-blindness when there is a defect 
in the secondary visual center concerned with the imagery of words, 
or in the connecting fibres between the secondary and primary visual 
centers, whether or not the symptoms are “pure.” 

Let us emphasize a practical point, in conclusion: Word-blind 
children who are not feeble-minded should be assigned to special 
reading disability classes, where various methods and devices of 
teaching reading may be tried out. We shall find that some children 
can be reached by certain methods, while others can be reached by 
other methods. When it has been shown, however, that a child can- 
not be taught to read by the intensive application of various methods 
of teaching reading, the school branches should be presented orally. 
In fact, one of the advantages of assigning a word-blind child to a 


1This point has been emphasized already in The Achievement of Mental 
Defectives in Standardized Educational Tests, School and Society, 1919, p. 250f. 

1 For illustrative cases other than those given in this article, see references 
to my contributions in the bibliography. 
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reading disability class is that he may secure from the teacher’s lips 
the instruction which fits his level of intelligence and which he cannot 
secure through the printed page because of his inability to read. 
The usual practice is to assign word-blind pupils to ungraded classes 
or special schools or to demote them to the first grade. But the 
teachers in such classes must ordinarily teach so many subjects that 
they cannot specialize on teaching reading. Moreover, even if large 
use is made of the oral method of presentation, the instruction may 
not meet the child’s intellectual needs. The oral instruction in a first 
grade or in a school for mental defectives would not fit the intellec- 
tual level of a word-blind but intellectually normal child of ten. His 
reading and intellectual needs can only be met in a properly con- 
ducted reading-disability class. We have frequently urged the estab- 
lishment of an experimental class of this type in St. Louis, but have 
secured no action because of the financial difficulties confronting the 
schools. 
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“Give the Boy a Chance” 
By Jane Griffiths 


“Chip,” a boy of thirteen is up before the Juvenile Court for 
the second time. He is small of stature, childish in appearance and 
not unattractive. He is one of a band of small thieves this time, 
his earlier offense was indecent behavior with little girls. The Judge 
asks concerning his school record and finds that he attends irregu- 
larly and has not yet finished the fourth grade. “Yes, the boy plays 
truant and the parents are apparently indifferent about it.” The 
parents are in Court and the Judge asks them why they do not keep 
this child in school. The mother says that she gets him ready every 
day, at least every day when she isn’t sick, and sends him to school, 
but much of the time he doesn’t go and neither she nor his father 
can make him. The boy is asked why he does not go to school. The 
lad answers that the teacher is always scolding him for not coming 
clean or for not getting his lessons. The Judge suggests that a boy 
of thirteen ought to be able to keep himself clean and as for not 
getting his lessons, lots of lads have difficulty in getting their lessons. 
This is all the more reason why he should attend school regularly. 
The Judge talks kindly but sternly to the boy and his parents. 

A social worker has suggested that it might be well to have the 
boy examined mentally and so the Judge rules that the case be 
adjourned for one week so that the boy may be given the mental test— 
not indeed that the Judge has much faith in these mental tests, as he 
has ofttimes assured those who make these suggestions, but simply to 
show that he has an open mind. 

The test shows “Chip” to be but nine years old mentally, so the boy 
is recommended for training at an institution for mental defectives; 
this being judged all the more necessary since his heredity is found to 
be bad. When the case was being looked up the question was asked 
if “Chip” was the child’s right name. “No, indeed,” answered an old 
neighbor. “His right name is Charles, but the father called him 
‘Chippie,’ so he usually answers to ‘Chip.’ Surprisin’ how some people’s 
names seem to suit ’em,” continued the neighbor. “If ever there was 
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a ‘chip off the old block,’ he is one. His father was the same sort of 
a bad kid and he hasn’t improved any since.” 

The report is in the hands of the Judge when the case comes up 
again. The child is there looking pale and a bit frightened, for the 
parents are nowhere to be seen. The excuse is that the father had to 
go to work and the mother is sick. 

The Judge runs over the report somewhat hastily, looks at the poor 
little culprit and says within himself that though he seriously doubts 
if anybody really knows what age the child is mentally, yet he cer- 
tainly does not appear to be more than nine years old physically. The 
birth certificate, however, declares him to have been thirteen six months 
ago. The recommendation to send the child to an institution does not 
appeal to the Judge, who abhors institutions, especially for children. 
The agent for the S. P. C. C. is close at hand—a thoroughly trained 
Court adviser—who “knows these cases from A to Z.” He has the 
same ideas as the Judge, regarding both mental tests and institutions 
for children, so his advice is “give the boy a chance” and see what the 
C. A. S. can do for him. The Court rules in accordance with this 
advice and so the case is disposed of. 

The C. A. S. look the facts over and find they have to do with 
a mentally defective child who has two Court records, a family history 
showing mental, moral and physical inferiority, while the physical 
examination shows generally poor development and the presence of 
enlarged tonsils and adenoids. The Aid Society is in despair. None 
of its workers wants to handle the case, because the homes at its 
disposal are not qualified to carry out, even partially, the requirements 
of the case. From bitter experience the Society knows the expense, 
anxiety and defeat that it has met in trying to deal with similar cases. 

The child, however, is brought before the Board of Managers and 
several of the members recognize the type—the facts only too surely 
corroborate their impressions. Once more the protest is made against 
the injustice of expecting the Society to straighten out a case of this 
sort. A new and powerful member of the Board, however, has heard 
the slogan, “Give the boy a chance,” and so she says: “I think the 
Court is right, the child ought to be given a chance.” “A chance!” 
indignantly interposes one of the old members—“A chance, do you 
say? This boy has had three chances! Come now, let us decide how 
many chances we shall give him? Five, ten, or shall it be fifty? I 
for one am thoroughly tired of these pat sayings—that really have no 
meaning—just as tired as I am of handling cases like the present.” 
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The absurdity of such a slogan, “Give the boy a chance,” vaguely 
floats before the minds of the other Board members, who discreetly 
remain silent, there is nothing to be said. A Court decision has turned 
the child over to their care so they have no alternative; they are obliged 
to start the stupid old experiment over again. 

A home is carefully chosen and the boy is provided with the neces- 
sary clothing at the expense of the Society. When the parents find 
out what has become of him, they make a weak protest. The mother 
comes to the C. A. S. to beg that she be allowed to know where 

“Chip” is. This is against the rules of the Society and she departs 
a sadder, but not a wiser, woman. 

“Chip” goes to his new home subdued and with good intentions. 
His new mistress, Mrs. T., is a young woman who has no children of 
her own, but who is thoroughly familiar with them, having been one 
of the older members of a large family. She has been told that “Chip” 
is below par mentally and that thirteen year old behavior must not be 
expected of him. For a month, during which time the adenoid- 
tonsil operation is performed, things run smoothly. Then fifty cents, 
which was laid down for a moment and forgotten, disappears. The 
loss is discovered immediately and boy gives it up. Mrs. T. talks 
seriously with the lad and he says and believes that he will never do 
it again. Then follow lies and more small thievings. Everybody is 
agaigst him, even the nice kind lady who seemed so good at first. 
“Chip” somehow feels that he is the cause of her changed behavior, but 
the naughty things he does do not seem bad to him. Once she sent 
him up to his room from the table without allowing him to have a 
piece of pie. For this he smashed a pane of glass in the window, 
though it was cold weather and there was no heat in his room. 

Mrs. T. continued struggling with him for another six weeks, 
making three months in all, until her husband said: “If you don’t make 
a move to have that child returned from wherever he came from, I’ll 
take a day off myself before the end of the week and carry him back 
bodily.” 

The case was brought before the Board again and the new mem- 
ber thought that three months was quite a good record for the child. 
“No doubt the husband was irritable and didn’t want his evenings 
bothered by a child, or maybe he was jealous of the boy—men some- 
times are,” she suggested. 

Another home is tried with the same result, though the stay is of 
shorter duration. In the meantime both father and mother come 
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repeatedly, trying to get trace of the boy. While “Chip” is at his third 
home the parents discover the address. They assist the boy to run 
away, and before anything can be done the family has disappeared 
from the city. 

Again the case is momentarily up before the Board. The child 
is gone and everybody agrees that nobody is to blame. The Society 
knows only that valuable effort, time and money were spent apparently 
to no purpose. The new member is still hopeful. “I don’t see why 
you should feel that way about it,” she says. “The lad still had his 
chance and he may turn out well after all.” 


SEQUEL, NINE YEARS LATER. 

The scene again opens in a Court room. This time the Judge 
is asking questions of a young woman—a child in appearance—with 
a tiny baby in her arms and two others clinging to her skirts. 

“When did your husband leave you?” the Judge was saying. 
“Two weeks before the baby was borned.” “How old is the baby?” 
“It will be four weeks old tomorrow.” “How old are you?” “Nine- 
teen,” was the reply. “Were you born in this country?” “No,” came 
the answer. “In what country were you born?” ‘Pennsylvaney” 
(somebody giggled). The Judge heaved a sigh. “Another of these 
mental defectives,” he said to himself. Then to the woman: “Are 
your parents livingr” “I don’t know’—then “I never saw ’em.” 
“Where did you live when you were a child?” “In a Home.” “Did 
your husband send you any money after he went away?” “No, sir.” 
The baby was crying in a pitiful way so the Judge told the woman to 
sit down. 

The man was called and asked to tell his name. “ ‘Chip’ Lewis,” 
came the answer. “ ‘Chip,’ that’s a queer name. What were you chris- 
tened?” Seeing an uncertain look come over the man’s face, the 
Judge hastened to add: “I mean what name did your mother give you 
when you were a baby?” “Charles, I think, sir, but dad uster call me 
‘Chippie,’ and I got ‘Chip’ most ever since.” “Is this the first time you 
have ever been before me?” “No, sir; I’ve seen you before.” “I 
thought so,” replied the Judge. “What made you leave your family?” 
he continued. “I didn’t have no job since the soldiers come back,” 
answered “Chip.” “The Judge waited to hear more, but that was all 
“Chip” had to say. “Did you go away to try to find a job?” “Yes, sir.” 
“Well, go on, man; tell us what you did.” “I got a couple o’ days 
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work.” “What sort of work?” asked the Judge, as the man was 
again silent. “Laborin’ work, that’s all I can do ’cause o’ my arm.” 
“Have you only had two days’ work since you went away six weeks 
ago?” asked the Judge. “I had one or two days some weeks,” con- 
tinued “Chip.” “Who did you think was looking after your wife and 
family while you were gone?” “I kinder thought one of them ladies 
that come to see us when we had the flu ’ud help her.” “Have the 
Charities ever helped you?” “Yes, once. They help my mother 
_ now.” “Is your father living?” “Yes, sir; he’s in the almshouse.” 
“How did you come to lose your arm?” “I got caught in a machine, 
then I had blood poison,” answered “Chip” unconcernedly. 

The Judge dismissed the case, telling the man to go home to his 
family—that some work would be found for him and that he must 
not leave them again. 

Thinking about the case afterwards, the Judge said to himself: 
““Chip’ Lewis,” the name’s familiar. That’s the lad I gave another 
chance to after his third offense. His real chance was training in an 
institution for the mentally defective, but I didn’t know it then.” 


Course for Special Class Teachers 


Beginning about the fifteenth of October, the Oswego Normal 
School is planning to give a one-year course for teachers of ungraded 
or special classes for exceptional children. This course will be given 
at the “Shelter” in Syracuse, where about fifty girls of school age 
from the State Institution will form a practice school for the students. 
Maintenance will be given the students in exchange for a certain 
amount of attendant duty. , 

The “Shelter” will be under the direction of Dr. O. H. Cobb, 
Superintendent of the State Institution at Syracuse, while the teacher 
training work will be in charge of Dr. James G. Riggs, Principal of 
Oswego Normal, through Miss Flora E. Otis, head of the department 
of Special Training at Oswego. 





From the practical standpoint . ‘ , it cannot 
be too frequently emphasized that greater values are likely to 
accrue from grading the individual up rather than grading him 
down. 

Augusta F. Bronner 
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